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THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—arR, SHARPE AND MARY TALBOT HAVE A DIS- 
CUSSION, WHICH TERMINATES UNSATISFACTORILY TO BOTH, 
Oxtx a week had passed since the arrival of the long- 
‘pected mail-packet from America, and Mary had eagerly 
looked for a letter from her brother. Within the brief 
Period that had since elapsed, she had heard of that 
brother’s loss; had believed herself left without a rela- 
tive, alone in the world ; and had found a relative whom 
she had believed to have been dead many years before 

she herself drew her first breath. 
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A PERPLEXING LETTER, 


She recalled to mind the events that had occurred since 
her father’sdeath. But little more than twelve months had 
passed since that first great sorrow of her young life. 
Since then, trouble, care, and change, had followed in rapid 
succession. Her mother’s death; the removal from the 
happy home of her infancy and girlhood; her temporary 
sojourn in the vicinity of the great metropolis, when the 
kindness of old Mrs. Margaret lightened her first induc- 
tion into that weary struggle for mere existence, which 
is the lot of the poor and friendless in this world; the 
removal to St. David, and entrance upon new duties ; 
the departure of her only brother, followed by a strange 
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depression of spirits that was incomprehensible to her, 
and seemed prophetic of evil; the gossip to which she 
had listened in Dame Hoolit’s cottage, which had given 
birth to painful suspicions; the miserable days and 
weeks that had succeeded—all these, crowding, as it were, 
one upon another, passed before her mental vision, and, 
as her memory dwelt upon them, she felt as though she 
had during the past twelve months lived twice as long 
as she had lived during the twenty preceding years. 

Her thoughts, when she was alone, constantly re- 
verted to her brother; but with her sorrow at his loss 
there came even now a gleam of hope. She kept this 
to herself. She never mentioned it even to Miss War- 
dour, or to Mr. Aston. It was a secret treasure of 
thought, which had become as firmly fixed in her mind 
as had her former forebodings of evil. She knew not 
why, but she believed that her brother still lived. At 
first it had been a mere faint hope. She had thought 
one evening that since her mother’s brother, who had 
been reported as lost at sea, had returned in Jife and 
health, after many long years, it was possible that 
Henry might still be alive. Gradually the faint hope 
had grown stronger, until it had almost become helief. 
Still, as I have said, she kept it to herself, nevep even 
hinting at such a suspicion, lest a word ef doubt from 
others might shatter the hope which waa the greatest 
happiness of her existence, 

As Miss Wardour had surmised, My, Aston wished 
his niece to remove from the farm-house, and take u 
her abode with him in Cliff Cottage. Byt Mary declin 
to aecept his offer. She yigited her ynele almost daily, 
and she was glad to regeive him ig her ewn humble 
lodgings. She liked to converse with him of his distant 
home in the far western wilds of America, and of the 
cousins living there, with whom ghe was now anxious 
to become acquainted. But she preferred to retain pos- 
session of the home in which she had spent her evenings 
with her brother during his final yisit te ®t. Dayid. 
In her little parlour at the farm-house she gould recall 
to mind her hrother’s every featuyg and ture, and 
every tone of his voice, more vividly than she egould 
elsewhere; and—it was a foolish idea, byt people some» 
times cherish foolish ideas—she fangied that if she were 
to give up that home, the bright hope of her brother's 
existence in life, and of his eventual restoration tg her, 
upon which she fed, would fade away from her. 

Thus three months passed away, and with the grrival 
of every successive mail-packet from America, during 
that period, Mary secretly, yet yainly, sought foy some 
confirmation of her hope. 


The secret attachment of the young curate to Mary 
Talbot became known—how, I cannot say—but by some 
means by which all such secrets become known in small 
isolated communities; and, now that the young gover- 
ness's position was altered in consequence of her ac- 
knowledged relationship to the wealthy Mr. Aston, 
there appeared to be no reason why, if the attachment 
were mutual, the youthful couple should not in due time 
become husband and wife. 

The rector and his niece would have beam glad to have 
secn Mr. Sharpe wedded to Mary. They thought her 
admirably adapted to become a clergyman’s wife. Mr. 
Aston, had his consent been asked, would not certainly 
have withheld it, but would haye assented, and presented 
his niece with a handsome dowry into the bargain. 
Mr. Sharpe was anxious that the period of probation 
which had been formerly decided upon should be cur- 
tailed. In fact, he would have been happy to have had 
the wedding take place as soon as a reasonable period of 
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mourning for the (supposed) death of Henry Talbot had 
elapsed, His mother—a worthy but haughty old lady— 
proud of the former though nowfallen greatness of her own 
family—had glready waiyed whatever objections she had 
held, in her desire te see her kheloyed and only son 
wedded te the young lady of his choice, ‘In faet, there 
really seemed to be no obstacle in the way to prevent 
the marriage from taking place sooner or later. And 
yet there was one great obstacle—an obstacle that might 
prove insurmountable. This was the firm refusal of the 
young lady herself to listen to any arrangements what- 
ever relative to the matter. 

It was not that Mary had altered her mind, or ceased 
to regard the young clergyman with those feelings of 
affection and esteem without.the possession of which she 
felt that it would be sinful on her part to become his 
wife. Since she had known Mr, Sharpe more intimately, 
her affection for himself and her respect for his character 
had been continuously increasing, She felt assured 
that she would be happy as his wife; but she refused 
to listen to any arrangements respecting her marriage, 
for reasong known only to Mr. Aston and herse!f—reasons 
which her uncle vainly attempted to combat, and which 
she declined to divulge to any one else, 

Although, as has been said, she had in a great mea- 
sure recovered her former cheerful spirits, and was sus- 
tained by a secret hope that her brother yet lived and 
would sooner or later be restored to her, she stil felt 
that a terrible suspicion rested upon his memory. Her 
uncle professed to entertain the same confidence as she 
did herself in Henry's innocence; but she doubted the 

ofessions, and she felt that, although 
the suspicions when had once pointed to her brother had 
been temporarily lulled and seemingly forgotten, they 
mightat any moment break forth again—perhaps through 
the merest accident--unlegs the mystery were ¢éleared up 
and her brother’s innocence he manifest, either by 
himself or by some ether means. 

“ Uncle,” she said ane day to Mr. Aston, “ until the 
mystery is cleared up, yntil my brother’s character, 
er his memory, if he be indeed no more, is vindicated 
from the least shadow of suspicion, I oan never—never 
become the wife of Mr. Sharpe, nor of any other man.” 

* But, my dear Mary,” replied Mr. Aston, “you fed 
too keenly on this subject. You know my feelings; 
and you know that it ig the belief of all others in St. 
David, from Mr. Sinclair to the poorest fisherman, 
that the pocket-book gnd its contents were lost under 
other circumstances than those which I gt first gavo 
out. In this belief Iam desiroug that they shall con- 
tinue until the mystery in which the-matter is enveloped 
shall be cleared up.” 

Mary shook her head. It. was her belief (how 
could she believe otherwise?) that her uncle still sus: 
pected her brother, in his secret heart, and that only im 
his regard for herself, and his tenderness towards het 
brother’s memory, did he profess to believe that th 
theft of the pocket-book was shrouded in mystery, She 
did not blame him. She felt that, were she in his 
place, she should entertain the same secret suspicious 
that she believed him to entertain. She felt and believe 
that Henry was innocent. She did not expect thei 
any others, who had not known her brother as she had 
known him, should believe as she did. 

“If Henry should have escaped the perils of th 
sea, dear uncle,” she said, after a pause—and this wi 
the first time that she had ever intimated to her unc 
that she entertained the slightest hope that her brother 
might be still living—“if he should have escaped the 
perils of the sea, as you did; if he should return t! 
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England, as you have donc, would others—if they knew 
what you know—think of him as they do now? Fora 
while, perhaps, all might be well; but if any trouble 


' were to come upon him, if through some idle gossip any 


dispute or difficulty were to arise, would not all the 
former suspicions be cast up against him, unless he 
were boldly to come forward and vindicate himself? 
That, in such case, he could, and would vindicate him- 
self, J feel assured; but that time may never come. He 
may never return; the mystery that surrounds the 
robbery may never be cleared up. Where mystery or 
secrecy exist, there can never be security; and think, 
dear uncle, what horror I should feel if J, as the wife of 
a clergyman, were to bring odium and disgrace upon 
my husband, and upon his sacred calling.” 

“My dear niece,” replied Mr. Aston, “you dread 
what is not likely to occur; and even if your worst 
fears were to be realised, are you to blame because 
people, whether justly or unjustly, suspect your brother 
of wrong doing ? ” 

“Uncle,” continued Mary, “in the estimation of the 
world—ever censorious, and perhaps justly censorious 
in such matters—one member of a family cannot suffer 
alone under the imputation of crime. Suspicion does 
not, cannot rest, even though it rest unjustly, upon one of 
a family, and others escape its blighting breath and in- 
fluence. Again, I say, I have a firm belief that some 
day, perhaps ere long, all will be made clear, and that my 
brother’s honesty and truth will be triumphantly vindi- 
cated, or his memory freed from the slightest shadow 
of suspicion. Until then I shall never change my condi- 
tion; least of all can I become the wife of Mr. Sharpe, 
much as I esteem him, strange as he may deem my 
conduct. A clergyman’s wife should be ‘like Ceesar’s 
wife, above all suspicion.’ ” 

Mary’s voice faltered, and tears dimmed her eyes as 
she uttered the last words, and for some time the uncle 
and niece remained silent. 

At length, Mr. Aston endeavoured to persuade his 
niece that it was at least her duty to acquaint Mr. 
Sharpe with the reasons which had led her to form her 
present resolve. 

“Mr. Sharpe,” he said, “is aware that for a short 
time suspicion was directed towards your poor brother 
by the village people; but he, and all who had known 
Henry, were shocked at the very idea. He and they 
have perfect faith in your poor brother’s integrity, and 
though Mr. Sharpe may feel regret, he cannot but 
think the more highly of you for having formed this 
resolution. 

“Perhaps,” added Mr. Aston, with a smile, “Mr. 
Sharpe may be more successful in overcoming your reso- 
lution, and in inducing you to view the matter in 
another light, than your old uncle has been ?” 

Again Mary shook her head. She felt, herself, that it 
was due to Mr. Sharpe that she should acquaint him 
with the reasons which had led her to adopt her present 
resolution; but in doing this, if she were to tell the 
whole truth, she must acquaint him with matters which 
Were only known, so far as she knew, to her uncle and 
herself, and she feared that the disclosure would give 
birth to suspicions in his mind that she shuddered to 
think of. 

Still she thought over her uncle’s words. She began 
to feel that Mr. Sharpe must think her whimsical and 
changeable—perhaps, in time, he might begin to think 
that she was unworthy of him. Many a time when they 
met—and in the regular routine of their several duties 
they met frequently—she was on the point of disclosing 
all to him; still, she shrank from so doing: 





Three or four months passed away. Several mails 
had in the meantime arrived from America, and one of 
these mails had brought strangely confused accounts of 
the arrival at New Orleans of some of the supposed lost 
crew and passengers of the Amazon. Some of the news- 
paper writers seemed to doubt the truth of the report; 
others stated, that, in the opinion of many who had seen 
these people, they were impostors, seeking to prey upon 
the sympathies of the benevolent ; others, again, insisted 
that these poor creatures, who were described as being 
in the last stage of misery and destitution, were really 
what they represented themselves to be. 

Mary and her uncle read these accounts with the 
deepest interest ; still, they doubted, even if the reports 
were truthful, whether Henry were among this remnant 
of the lest crew and passengers of the ill-fated ship. 
They felt sure, if such had been the case, that he would 
have written to relieve his sister’s mind, and they laid 
the newspapers sorrowfully aside. Mary, however, 
urged her uncle to make inquiries as to the truth or 
falsity of the reports among his friends, and Mr. Aston, 
at his niece’s request, had written to New Orleans, and 
also to the merchant at St. Louis, as well as to his son 
and daughter, requesting each and all to furnish him 
with all the information in the matter that lay in their 
power. They both hoped that the mail-packet that 
would be due in a few days would bring them the in- 
formation they sought. 

With a mind full of anxiety, Mary went one afternoon 
to visit an aged invalid who resided at a distance from 
the village, and near Dame Hoolit’s cottage, whither she 
had gone to visit the sick child on that afternoon when 
she had first heard of the robbery of the pocket-book, 

She and the curate met at the cottage of the invalid, 
and they set out together to return to the village. Mr. 
Sharpe was quick to remark the pre-occupation of the 
young lady’s mind, and in a voice full of sympathy he 
inquired the cause of her evident anxiety. 

Mary told him of all that she and her uncle had read 
in the American newspapers, and explained that her 
anxiety was caused by her expectation that the next 
packet would bring replies to her uncle’s inquiries, and 
her dread lest those replies should prove unfavourable to 
her hopes. 

Mr. Sharpe dared not attempt to re-assure her. He, 
like all her other friends, entertained no doubt that 
Henry had perished at sea; but he sought to arouse her 
from her despondency, and the conversation changed 
from one topic to another, until at length, for perhaps 
the twentieth time, he besought her to give him some 
explanation of the cause of her estranged behaviour 
towards him. 

Mary had been deeply touched by his kindness and 
sympathy, and his patience with her, under circum- 
stances that might well have aroused his indignation, 
and she confessed the reasons which had induced 
her to form the determination at which she had arrived. 
This confession, strangely enough, was made on the 
very spot where she had first heard from her com- 
panion’s lips the story of Mr. Aston’s loss, when, as 
now, she was returning home from visiting the sick. 

Mr. Sharpe endeavoured, as she had anticipated, to 
combat her resolution. He avowed that her fears were 
groundless; that no one had really suspected for a 
moment that her brother knew aught of the theft. In 
fact, he said, Mr. Aston himself had acknowledged that 
he had probably been mistaken in his supposition that 
he had been robbed on the beach, and everybody else 
was satisfied that the pocket-book had been previously 
lost in Falmouth. 
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“The people of the village,” he went on, “cruelly and 
unjustly directed suspicion towards your brother, because 
they felt that they were unjustly accused. They no 
more believed that your brother was guilty of the crime 
than you or I do.” 

“ Still,” said Mary, almost wavering in her resolu- 
tion, “ they may, as cruelly and unjustly, raise those 
suspicions again.” 

“And as my wife, dear Mary, they would the less 
dare to do so; and were they to do so, you would find 
me ready to support and defend you. Do you fancy 
for a moment that idle clamour and vain gossip could 
prejudice me? But it is folly even to fear such base 
insinuations, that none save yourself, would ever dream 
of.” 

“ You fancy now that you could brave all such morti- 
fications, Alfred,” replied Mary; “ but it would be dif- 
ferent were they really to come upon you. You would 
then repent of your generosity, and blame me, justly, 
for having taken advantage of it.” 

“Never, Mary. Ishould never blame you,” said the 
curate. “I should not blame you even if it were pos- 
sible that there were a grain of truth in such aspersions. 
But it is impossible—utterly impossible.” 

“And then,” continued Mary, “there are others to 
be thought of. Your mother a 

“ My mother,” interrupted the curate, “has, although 
she has never scen you, learnt to regard you as a daughter 
through what I have told her concerning you. She longs 
to see and know you. Iam amused sometimes to see how 
large a portion of her letters are occupied with questions 
about you, and expressions of her desire to become 
acquainted with you. Stay: you are smiling doubt- 
fully; but to convince you of the fact, I have a letter 
from my mother in my pocket, yet unread. It was 
handed to me by the carrier as I came through the 
village, and I put it into my pocket to read quietly on 
my return to my lodgings. I will read it now, and will 
guarantee, ere I begin, that I meet with your name 
before I have read ten lines.” 

He stopped, and, drawing the letter from his pocket, 
broke the seal and began to read. 

Mary stooped to pluck a wild-flower, and when she 
rose, said smilingly— 

“Well, have you forfeited your guarantee, or 
she checked herself as she looked up into the curate’s 
face and remarked the change that had come over it. 
He appeared to be annoyed, or distressed, and she 
went on, ‘ You have received some ill news. I am 
sorry e 

“No, no. No ill news,” he hastily replied. “ But 
it annoys me. It is absurd—ridiculous. I will not 
believe it. My mother should know better than to 
listen to such nonsense.” ; 

“Tt does not relate to me, I hope, Alfred?” said 
Mary, speaking as if in jest, but feeling a sudden pang 
at her heart. 

“No, no. That is, it does relate to you, Mary,” 
replied the curate, hesitatingly. ‘ But it is sheer non- 
sense. I shall write and tell my mother so at once.” 

“You will tell me what it is ?” 

“No. It would annoy you to no purpose, Mary. I 
am sorry now that I spoke of the letter.” 

“ Alfred,” said Mary, ‘‘I must entreat you to tell 
me what it is that annoys you, that relates to me. I 
have a right to ask. You should have kept silent if 
yeu wished to withhold the matter from ie, though, 
under any circumstances, I have a right to know what 
is said to my prejudice. I claim that right.” 

“Tt is such a piece of wicked, malicious nonsense, 
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Mary. Better let me destroy the letter, and deny the 
story of which my mother speaks.” 

“You have no right to deny what you cannot prove 
to be false,” said Mary. “Let me know what your 
mother has written. If it be false, I will empower you 
not only to deny its truth, but I will enable you to prove 
its falsity.” 

“You will be angry, Mary, and with reason. Still, 
if you insist. But mind, I disbelieve it in toto. Do 
not, therefore, be angry with me? Now listen— 

“After inquiring, as usual, after your health, my 
mother goes on to say—Really, Mary, I cannot repeat 
such scandal. If you will know what she has been 
foolish enough to listen to, you must read it yourself, 
But recollect, I say, before you read it, that it is an 
abominable piece of scandal.” 

Mary received the letter from the curate’s hand, and 
glanced at the paragraph he pointed out to her. The 
writing seemed to swim before her eyes, and the paper 
fluttered in her trembling fingers. Nevertheless, she 
read the paragraph to the end. 

It ran as follows :— 

“TI wish, my dear Alfred, to think kindly of Miss 
Talbot, for your sake ; and, without having yet seen the 
young lady, I have schooled myself to believe that I 
shall find in her all that I can require in a daughter-in- 
law—in the wife that is to be of my only son. Never. 
theless, I have heard a strange story, which I am un- 
wilkng to credit, yet which, if it be true, and cannot be 
satisfactorily explained, must necessarily alter, or alto- 
gether put an end to, the existing state of affairs between 
Miss 'l'albot and yourself. 

“ You will recollect telling me, on the occasion of one 
of your visits, the particulars of a serious loss sustained 
by the Mr. Aston (who has so singularly turned out to be 
a long-lost uncle of Miss Talbot’s), under very. peculiar 
circumstances, and while he was walking on the beach 
with Miss Talbot’s brother. 

“ You said that Mr. Aston believed that he had been 
robbed while in a state of unconsciousness, by the fisher- 
men who carried him home to his dwelling, and that, 
among the property of which he had been plundered, 
was a costly trinket—a locket, which he especially valued 
as an heirloom, and which was engraved with his family 
crest and motto—and (if I am not mistaken) you added, 
that though the gentleman refused to prosecuie, you 
would not be surprised if, some day or other, the thief or 
thieves were to be discovered through this trinket. 

“This brings me to my story. 

“The other day Betsy Hoolit, whom I engaged asa 
housemaid, through your recommendation (and who, by 
the way, seems to be a very decent girl, though some- 
what prone to gossip), went home to visit her mother at 
St. David, and on her return she told me, as a piece of 
wonderful news, that her mother knew who had got the 
‘lock-up,’ she called it, that the stranger gentleman, 
Mr. Aston, had been robbed of. 

“ Now, my dear Alfred, I do not encourage tales and 
gossips among my servants; but I confess that, in this 
instance, my curiosity was excited, and I asked who was 
in possession of the trinket. 

“The young woman hesitated somewhat, and then 
replied— 

“¢T don’t know as I ain’t doing wrong in speaking 
on it, mum; because mother says as it’s a secret, and 
the young lady as has it have been very kind to my 
little niece, who have been ill; but I'm sure, mum, as 
you'll not go for to tell on it. It be Miss Talbot, the 
governess, mum, whose brother was a walking with Mr. 
Aston when he were tuk ill, Mother went to Miss 
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Talbot’s lodgings to arx her to come and see her 
gran’darter, and the governess were not at home, so 
she waited, and she see a cu’rus thing as they calls 
a “lock-up,” all goold and figures, in Miss Talbot’s 
drawer, which was open, and nat’rel she looks at it, 
and puts it back ag’in; and, when Miss Talbot come 
in, she went quick to the drawer and shut and locked 
it, as if she hadn’t wanted mother to see what were in 
it. 

“Mother went home, and thought nothin’ more of 
the “lock-up;” but it happened that very arternoon, 
when Miss Talbot came to see my little niece, mother 
first heard of the robbery, and how a goold “ lock-up” 
were among the things as was stole. 

“¢The fishermen was blamed, mum, but mother says 
it’s more likely as the governess’s brother, as was walk- 
ing along with Mr. Aston, stole the pocket-book and the 
money, and g’in the “lock-up” to his sister; and that’s 
why the genelman as is her uncle won’t make no fuss 
about it. 

“¢ But you'll say nought about it, mum, please.’ 
so Betsy ended her storys. 

“Now, my dear Alfred, this may be merely a piece of 
idle village gossip. Still, it may be true. You will ac- 
knowledge yourself that it has a suspicious look, and I 
wish you, as cautiously as possible, to endeavour to find 
out whether the girl has spoken the truth. 

“Under any circumstances, I do not for a moment 
suspect that Miss Talbot had any knowledge of the 
robbery. Still, 7f her brother was concerned in it (and 
yo know Mr. Aston declined to prosecute), you 
could not retain your present relations with the young 
lady, even though you were not a clergyman. However, 
I will say no more about the matter now. Your own 
good sense will urge you to take such measures as may 
be necessary to ascertain whether Betsy’s story be or be 
not mere idle gossip.” ; 

Mary read this long extract through to the end, 
and then, with a pale face and with compressed lips, 
handed back the letter to the curate. 

Mr. Sharpe fancied that the emotion she betrayed was 
caused by indignation. 

“Ts it not scandalous?” he cried. ‘ You insisted 
upon reading it, though I told you that it would 
excite your just anger and indignation. Now, I shall 
write to my mother, and, much as I respect and love 
her, I shall tell her plainly that she did very wrong 
to listen to such scandal from a servant. Moreover, I 
shall beg her instantly to dismiss the young woman, and 
I shall call on Dame Hoolit, and 2 
,, Mary by this time had gained strength to speak. 

“You need take no such trouble,” she said, calmly, 
interrupting the curate’s flow of indignation. “I regret 
the construction that Mrs. Sharpe has erected upon the 
tale of a servant; but it is quite true that I possess the 
locket. Mr. Aston is aware of it.” 

“He gave it you himself, then?” cried the curate, 
— “Tt was not stolen with the pocket-book, after 
all ?” 

“Tt was lost with the pocket-book, and it was given 
to me by my brother before I—and I believe, as surely 
as I stand here—before he knew aught of the robbery.” 

“Poor fellow! I believe he never did know of it.” 

“I remember seeing Dame Hoolit standing near the 
open drawer of my writing-desk when I entered the 
room, and, blaming myself for leaving temptation in the 
way of any poor person—for there was also money in the 
drawer—I closed it hastily; not that I really suspected 
the old woman of dishonesty, and certainly not because 
I then wished to keep the fact of my possession of the 


And 
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trinket a secret from any one: So you sce that Betsy 
Hoolit has merely told the truth, only she, like Mrs. 
Sharpe, has placed a false construction upon my action.” 

“But how—by what means did your brother obtain 
the locket ?” asked the curate, hesitatingly. 

“ Honestly, I truly believe. How I cannot say. He 
told me nothing more than that he bought it, because 
it was engraved with the crest of my mother’s family, 
and contained a portrait (my mother’s) that resembled 
me. Where he bought it I did not think to inquire.” 

For some moments Mary and her companion walked 
on in silence. Then she again spoke, though her voice 
trembled with emotion. 

“T feared this,” she said; “and I thought it were 
better that we should cease to be what we have been 
to each other. I knew that, should suspicion, though 
that suspicion be false and groundless, close around 
me, you could no longer regard me as one fit to be- 
come your wife; and believe me, I do not, cannot blame 
you.” 

Still the curate made no reply; and when at length 
they reached the end of the lane, Mary wished him 
good afternoon, and was about to turn aside in the direc- 
tion of her own lodgings. Then, however, he held forth 
his hand. 

“We must not part thus,” he said. “I am amazed. 
at what I have heard. It has come upon me so suddenly. 
Believe me, Miss Talbot, when I say that I think of you 
still as I have always thought of you. Do not on your 
part judge me unjustly. Before I reply to my mother’s 
letter I must sce you again. I wish with all my heart 
I had never mentioned the letter.” 

“It were better as it is,” replied Mary, as she with- 
drew her hand. And thus they separated, each walking 
away in the direction of their own home, 
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COMMUNIGATED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
W. WORDSWORTIH, 


In reproducing a characteristic letter of the poct, I 
have no comment to offer. It touches upon several 
topics on which it is interesting to have the opinion of 
such an authority, and seems to me very strongly to 
indicate that sound sense can be closely allied with “the 
sounding verse.” In consequence of a conversation in 
which he criticised some of the sights of London, espe- 
cially, as Iremember, an eccentric “Jessica,” by Turner, 
in the Exhibition, and a ballet at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in a very entertaining style, a liberal honorarium was pro- 
posed for an itinerary of his trip to the continent, upon 
which he was then starting. The Mr. Reynolds men- 
tioned was son of the dramatist, himself the author of 
the striking volume of “ Miserrimus,” and at this period 
projecting the annual—the “ Keepsake”—which he after- 
wards edited. 

Deak S1r,—Your letter of the 23rd August I did not receive 
till my arrival here several weeks after it was written. My 
stay in London was only of a few days, or I should have been 
pleased to renew my acquaintance with you. 

I really cannot change my opinion as to the little interest 
which would attach to such observations as my ability or op- 
portunities enabled me to make during my ramble upon the 
continent, or it would have given me pleasure to meet your 
wishes. There is an obstacle in the way of my ever producjng 
anything of this kind, viz., idleness ; and yet another, which is 
an affair of taste. Periodical writing, in order to strike, must 
be ambitious, and this style is, I think, in the record of tours 
or travels, intolerable, or at any rate the worst that can be 
chosen. My model would be Gray’s Letters and Journal, if I 
could muster courage to set seriously about anything of the 
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kind; but I suspect Gray himself would be found flat in these 
days. 

I have named to Mr. Southey your communications about Mr. 
Perceval’s death; he received them, and wrote you a letter of 
thanks, which by some mishap or other does not appear to 
have reached you. 

If you happen to meet with Mr. Reynolds, pray tell him that 
I received his prospectuses (an ugly word!) and did as he 
wished with them. 

T remain, dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Rydal Mount, near Ambleside, 
October 7th, 
W. Jerdan, Esq. 


JAMES HOGG, THD ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Of the Ettrick Shepherd I have spoken in the “ Leisure 
Hour ” (No. 411) and elsewhere, so that nothing remains 
for me to say here, avoiding repetition, but that in nature 
he was as singularly an open-hearted man as if he had 
the fabled glass in his bosom, and entirely possessed by 
the impulsiveness that pertains to genius. The annexed 
letter will illustrate the latter feature under his own 
hand; and I have only to explain that on his visit to 
London he frequently met a charming young girl at a 
private house, with whom he chose to fall in love, quasi 
proxy; and so, having arranged matters in his own 
mind (just as if planning a new poem), on his return 
home made the proposal in serious earnestness :— 


Alhive Cottage, 
Dec. 27th, 1832. 

My pear Frirxp,—I received yours safely, with the bill of 

exchange enclosed, on the day of the election at Selkirk, where 
of course we were outvoted. There is such a revolutionary 
mania abroad that it is quite needless to speak to people ; even 
the eloquence of the Shepherd failed in a place where he is per- 
fectly understood, and the Tories lost by eight votes! * * 
I would like to know from whom the note came, as I want you 
and Lockhart to keep a correct list of the subscribers, and pub- 
lish them in the same way as those for the memory of Sir 
Walter. But you are the man for these things. I am fully 
persuaded that you can do more in furthering any benevolent 
action than all the literary men in Britain put together. 

I said nothing to William [his nephew] that my suit had been 
so equivocally received by the lovely Mary. But I will not, I 
cannot, give up the hopes of yet having her for my niece, and of 
her forming by-and-by one of our family circle. Iassure you she 
shall be wooed in due form; but how to effect it I do not know. 
Does she never visit Kelso? There never was a match my 
heart was so much set on as that, not even my own marriage, 
and I got a very lovely and amiable lady; for I regard William 
as quite a treasure, both for intelligence and gentlemanly de- 
meanour, and since he is come home for a wife, and can so well 
afford to keep one, I would like that he should take out the 
flower of his country withhim. It is only for a few years; and 
according to him, the greater part of the Bombay presidency is 
a very fine and avery healthy country, except for children. 
He neither requires nor desires any tocher or provision, but 
merely a helpmate whom he can love and cherish. Don’t hand 
my oif-hand letters over to Mary, the wild, sly-looking gypsy. 
Iam even terrified to think of that; but let us suggest some 
possible plan between ourselves, ‘The allowing a small siege of 
[blotted] is no departure from the noninterference system. 

Alas! what can I do in this wilderness towards the further- 
ing the subscription to commemorate Sir Walter? They have 
made me a member of committees in London, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh, but I can do nothing. Only, as I have written 
to them all, I request and beseech that, in the first place, that 
the estate, house, library, and armoury of Abbotsford may be 
secured to him and his lineal heirs for ever ; for that is a great 
and splendid monument of his' genius and research, and the 
monument that will always be visited in after ages in prefer- 
ence to any other ; and people will be proud to possess a stem of 
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the fruit-trees which he planted with his own hand. Indeed, 
the idea of raising stone and lime monuments to Sir Walter 
appears to me quite ridiculous, with the exception of something 
in Westminster Abbey and Abbotsford. ‘Stick by that, To him 
and his lineal heirs for ever. Iam the more anxious about this, 
as the next lineal heir to the present Sir Walter is likely to be 
Wat Scott Lockhart. All other monuments are vain. He hag 
raised two monuments to himself, in building and literature, 
which are far beyond what any other architect can produce. 
There is an apt quotation from Horace, but I dare not quote it 
for want of proper Latin. 

As this will reach you about the very day I reached your 
hospitable dwelling last year, please shake hands with all the 
interesting family in Grove House, and wish them all a good 
new year, and many happy returns of the season in the Shep- 
herd’s name. You have not said a word about my Tales, which, 
in the way I have altered and renewed them, I think will do 
me great credit, and, if in good hands, would, I am sure, bring 
me great profit. Cochrane has applied for the continuance of 
them, and as no others have applied I have promised them, 
with Lockhart’s acquiescence. 

I would like to have your sentiments about this. It can be 
no loss to me any way, and if they sell well I shall surely get 
my share. Smith and Elder have proffered to publish them 
for me and give me the whole profits; but then I was to give 
them securities to the extent of £200. As such a thing never 
had been required, I was perfectly indignant, and refused, 
thinking the edition in their hands perfect security. As I do 
not like to offer them to anybody, and no one has applied for 
them since Smith and Elder’s strange conditions, I know not 
well what to do. I suppose Cochrane must have them, I 
think him an exceedingly simple good-hearted fellow, witha 
great deal of ambition and very little calculation how to obtain 
his object. But I am merely prosing. 

God bless your kind heart! Amen is the sincere prayer of 

Your most affectionate Shepherd, 
James Hoae, 
To Wm. Jerdan, Esq. 


The marriage proposal occasioned much mirth to the 
juveniles in the secret, as, unluckily for it, it happened 
that the wooed one was pre-engaged. Since writing, I 
observe that the “ Quarterly Review” relates’ some in- 
stanees of coarse manners on a visit which the Shepherd 
paid to Abbotsford, and in a letter addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott. These, I take upon me to say, must have 
been early ebullitions, such as I have described, as 
too often disfigure the poetical temperament; but, as I 
stated of Maginn, the Shepherd knew nothing of bitter- 
ness or malevolence, and in a brief intercourse with the 
world he acquired not only an easy deportment but a 
happy style, which generally captivated individuals, and 
literally carried social companies of every class along 
with him in the cutpourings of his natural humour. 

I am tempted, by its relation to the Shepherd, to 
publish parts of a letter of this period, which I trust 
many readers will excuse, on account of the particulars 
it contains respecting several men “ noticeable” in 
their day in productions of art, then in the zenith of 
popularity. It is from John Field, the celebrated pro- 
filist, and its want of regular sequence may be pardoned 
because of my difficulty in divesting it of much of a 
personal rupture between the writer and his co-partners, 
the elder Miers and his son, both widely-patronised 
profilists :— 

March 22nd, 1832. 

Sin,—I have the pleasure to forward for your acceptance the 
two enclosed profiles taken from life, one of Mr. James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, who lately sat to me; the other froman 
original outline in black, which I possess, of Robert Burns, 
taken many years ago by the deceased Mr. Miers (when in 
Edinburgh) to whom I engaged myself to execute his profiles 
from the year 1794 to 1821 inclusive, having in that space of 
time completed many thonsand likenesses to which he attached 
his name, whereby he acquired a fortune and great reputation 
in this country to works executed solely by me! On my join- 
ing Mr. Miers I found his profiles had been performed by Mr. 
Barber (now John Thomas Barber Beaumont, Esq., the 
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managing director of the Provident and County Fire Offices), 
who had nearly completed his engagement of three years with 
Mr. Miers as his profile painter, and to this person I am in- 
debted for my instruction, on his leaving for his present lucra- 
tivé greatness.* On the death of Mr. Miers, in 1821, I was 
prevailed upon to join his son William Miers in partnership, to 
continue the profiles, he well knowing my own works to realise 
from twelve to fifteen guineas per week. I conducted them in 
the partnership for nearly eight years; they were sent out as 
the work of Miers and Field. 

[He then mentions outlines of persons whose profiles were 
taken by him in the elder Miers’ time, and for which applica- 
tions were constantly being made for duplicate copies by the 
friends and relatives, without emolument to him as the original 
artist. 

I ul] leave, in concluding, to observe that I havé bee ap- 
pointed by her Majesty’s warrant, bearing date the 24th of 
Angust, 1830, to be her Majesty’s profilist, as.alse to his Ma- 
jesty, as communicated by him to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Augusta, for whom I have executed profiles, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
INO» Fit 
To William Jerdan, Esq. No; 14, Strand. 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


Covered with tributes of honour fro#i evé#y quarter 
of the globe, an old friend has lately finished his mortal 
span. It is neither the time nor the place for me to 
discourse upon his many virtues and altegether most 
estimable character. In his elevated intellectual course 
he was all that might become a man. Gifted, diligent, 
persevering, he passed nobly through his long cours 

Incidentally, within a few hours of hearing of his 
death, the annexed letter turned itp among my papers, 
and I at once recognised it as well suited to these selec 


tions, and offer it to my readers as @ striking trait of | 
the writer’s ambition to deserve honest fame, his devoted | 


perseverance—truly nulla dies siné limea~and his cordial 
gratification in receiving the scientific distinctions which 
were showered upon him, and even extorted from an 
Arago, the last scientific man in France 6 atknowledge 
British merit. It is short and simple, but it tells its 
tale:— 


My pear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the copy of the 
“Literary Gazette,” and for your very kind notice of my elée- 
tion as one of the Foreign Associates of the National Institute. 
I never saw the state of the election till I read it in your num- 
ber. The event has been very gratifying to me on many 
grounds, but particularly from the liberal conduct of MM. Arago 
and Biot, who were members of the Commission, who unani- 
mously agreed to place my name on the first line, as they call 
it, for election. 

I hope we shall meet at Birmingham, if not earlier. 

J} am, my dear Sir, 
Ever most faithfully yours, 


eo OR 


St. Leonard’s College, 
Jany. 23rd. 1849, 
William Jerdan, Esq. 


An anecdote, not less characteristic, may, I hope, add 
something of interest to this brief record. Dr. Paris 
wrote an amusing volume, entitled “Philosophy in 
Sport,” and, as far as my experience goes, I know no 





. With this gentleman I had the pleasure of a cordial acquaintance. 
His active benevolence and munificenge in founding and fostering char- 
itable and patriotic institutions are well known. His energy was untiring, 
I remember his strenuously urging me to espouse the cause against 
Lady Byron on the rupture with her husband, but I had had enough to do 
With his lordship, and no desire to take his part in a quarrel of which the 
mystery is yet unrevealed, 
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class of mankind who do enjey recreative sport so cor- 
dially as the philosophers. But be that as it may, Sir 
David Brewster was one, and Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Wheatstone (well deserving to be bracketed along with 
the foremost of the age) was another, who. acted in the 
little drama. I can hardly describe it, so as to afford an 
idea of its merriment and laughter. It was after the 
Bristol meeting of the British Association. These 
eminent men were, by their country engagements, thrown 
into companionship with my daughter, her husband, and 
myself. We had to ascend a Monmouthshire hill to- 
gether, and the humour veered into a proposition 
then ffiooted, that by a certain division of labour any 
body of péeple might climb an Alp without the expendi- 
ture of #tiy muscular waste, or the sufferance of any 
physical fatigue. The experiment in proof was sug- 
gested by Brewster. He went in front; my daughter 
held on by his €oat-tails, her husband laid hold of her 
gown, Wheatstone held fast by his coat-tails, afid I com- 
mtnicated firthly by the skirts of the founder of the 
electric telegraph. Thus, in train, and all stooping in 
canine posttre, we commenced, like John Anderson and 
his wife, to “climb the hill together.” Of the success 
of the expefiment I cannot speak positively. Like a 
good objeétor, I can only say it was not fairly tried; 
for very 866f we all laughed so much as to be incapable 
(even if the London police had been there) to “ move 
on.” ‘The problem, therefore, was left unsolved; but we 
demonstrated the philosophic truth of the dulce desipere. 
Oh, for a photograph to have pictured the scene! 





HINTS ON SICK-NURSING. 

BY A DOCTOR’S WIFE. 
Tue portrait of Florence Nightingale will suggest far 
moire than We fiéed express in words; for her truly 
womanly missidtt im going out at the head of asmall body 
of nurses, itt the face of countless dangers, to tend our 
wottided soldiers in the Crimea, is known to every British 
subject. A testimonial fund of £50,000, raised in acknow- 
ledgment of her services, which was at her special re- 
quest spent on the establishment and maintenance of an 
institution for training nurses, shows how generally her 
work was appreciated; but few, except her personal 
friends, know the self-devotion and energy she brought 
to bear upon her task, or the difficulties she sur- 
mounted. 

Florence Nightingale, the youngest daughter of 
W. E. 8. Nightingale, of Embley Park, Hampshire, 
and Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, was born at Florence in 
May 1820. She enjoyed all the advantages of education 
which wealth could command; it was said of her—* In. 
knowledge of the ancient languages, and of the higher 
branches of mathematics, in general arts, science, and 
literature, her attainments are extraordinary. ‘There is 
scarcely a modern language which she does not under- 
stand, and she speaks French, German, and Italian as 


fluently as her native English.” 


It is also recorded of her that “the schools of the 
poor round Lea Hurst and Embley first felt her kindly 
influence as a visitor and teacher.’ But from early 
childhood her great delight was to minister to suffering. 
The little girl would bind up the broken limbs of her 
dolls; the young maiden would visit and soothe the 
young and suffering on her father’s estates. But when 
she attained womanhood she craved a broader scope for 
her special instincts, and she gathered fresh know- 
ledge from visits to the reformatories and hospitals of 
London and Edinburgh. In 1851 she songht further 
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experience by spending three months in the German 
institution at Kaiserwerth. On her return to London 
she devoted her personal services and private means to 
re-organising the Hospital for Sick Governesses in 
In 1854, at the request of the War 


Harley Street. 


From photograph 
icons by i. Mr enthall. 


Sevretary, she took the conduct of a body of nurses sent 
out to alleviate the sufferings of our soldiers in the 
hitherto woefully mismanaged hospitals at Scutari. 
What her ministrations were there is best described by 
the pen of an eye-witness. 

“ Night is specially trying to the sick and wretched ;_ 
then onall sidesarose the moans of pain orthemurmurings 
of delirium. At this period there were no night nurses ; 
but Miss Nightingale, lamp in hand, each night traversed 
alone the four miles of beds. How many lives this lady 
has been the means of saving during these rounds, by 
calling medical aid, or by administering little allevia- 
tions, is known only to herself and to the Unseen, who 
watches our steps. She was peculiarly skilled in the art 
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of soothing; her gentle, sympathising voice and manner 
always appeared to refresh the sufferer. It was gene- | 
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rally far into the night before she again reached her 
quarters.”* 

After her return to England, in 1856, her health 
suffered so severely from all she had undergone, that she 
was debarred from active service, but her pen has been 





busily at work. In 1859 she published “ Notes on Hospi- 
tals,” and in the same year, “ Notes on Nursing,” a book 
rich not only in the dictates of good sense, but in such en- 
larged experience as few women possess. We earnestly 
wish the maxims of this book were more known and 
acted upon by English women. Every woman cannot 
be a Florence Nightingale, but every woman is more or 
less called to nurse the sick; and unfortunately it is 4 
most fallacious idea that every woman is a born nurse. 
No one can be a nursé without a fair share of that most 
uncommon quality, common sense—and a professed nurse 
requires more; the ear, the eye, the mind, must be edu- 
cated for this as for any other profession. The art of 
bandaging, dressing wounds, making sick-beds, applying 





* * Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” 
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blisters, leeches, etc., is best learned practically at a 
hospital ; and here too the method, punctuality, and petty 
management required by the sick is best studied. Hos- 
pital training is now open ta ladies whose natural tastes, 
health, and freedom from home claims leave them free 
to choose nursing as their vocation.* But comparatively 
few ladies can avail themselves of such opportunities ; 
for one woman who can be taught nursing in a hospital, 
there are thousands of mothers, wives, daughters, and 
sisters who have to nurse sick relations, and hundreds of 
patients who are sacrificed unnecessarily to the ignorance 
and incapacity of their attendants. This applies as much 
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hardly have one child out of every seven in England, 
two children out of every five in London, die before they 
are one year old, if mothers knew and acted om those 
general laws of health which in God’s providence can- 
not be broken without entailing illness or death. 

We venture, then, to throw out a few hints for nursing, 
gathered partly from observation, partly from the ex- 
perience of Miss Nightingale and others, premising that 
they are only hints ; for the requirements of the sick are 
as varied as their complaints, and nothing but practical 
observation, directed by ready tact and forethought, 
will make a woman a nurse, 
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LEA HURST, THE FARLY WOME OF MISS NIGHTINGALE, 


to the rich as to the poor. 
patient is removed to a hospital, where he has not only 
the best advice, but the most skilful nursing, and hospital 
patients sometimes recover from diseases which prove 
fatal in private cases. 

Can a woman, then, train herself, or be trained, in 
family life, for those duties to the sick which will in- 
fallibly devolve upon her sooner or later? We believe 
to a great extent she may, and ought todo so. More- 
over, the knowledge required for efficient sick-nursing 
1s as necessary for the healthy as the sick; it is chiefly 
the knowledge of those physical conditions, those laws 
of health, which are quite as needful to maintain health 
as to assist in its repair when broken. Child-life is the 
most delicate test of healthy conditions, and we should 





* The Nightingale School has accommodation for eighteen free pro- 
bationers, and five special or paid; these latter must be women of 
education and good social position, to whom the superintendence of the 
nursing and nurses in hospitals and general and workhouse infirmaries 
may be with confidence entrusted: no menial service will be required of 
them, Before admission, personal application should be made to Mrs. 
Wardroper, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, Surrey, 8, The regu- 
lations and previous information required may be obtained by writing 
pty eo H. Bonham-Carter, Esq., 91, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 

rk, W. 


In serious illness a poor | 


| I. Pure Air. Miss Nightingale tells us—“The very 
| first canon of nursing, and the first and the last 
| thing upon which a nurse’s attention must be fixed, the 
| first essential to the patient, is to keep the air he 
| breathes as pure as the external air, without chilling him.” 
| If food and medicine be important, the air breathed 
is tenfold more so. We eat three or four times a day, 
we breathe sixteen or twenty times in a minute, and on 
that breathing depends the renovation of our whole 
system. Poisonous influences are more directly absorbed 
by the blood when breathed than when swallowed. Our 
own breath is poison even in health ; the crowded work- 
room, the unventilated school, the close bed-room, are 
poisonous with carbonic acid gas; but also the air in 
an uninhabited room, if shut up, becomes stagnant and 
positively injurious. There must be a current of air 
to ensure healthy ventilation; one inlet is not enough: 
there must be a window and open chimney. It is 
always best to air from without, from the fresh open 
air. What is the use of airing a room by opening the 
door into a passage full of house smells, mustiness, and 
shut-up air? But nurses are so afraid of giving their 
patients cold by exposing them to a draught. Of course, 
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when the window is open the door must be shut; but 
there is little or no danger in opening the window when 
the invalid is warm in bed. The time to be careful about 
a patient’s catching cold is when he first gets up after 
the continued perspiration of days in bed, and the effort 
of dressing, as at such times he is peculiarly susceptible. 
Then warmth is essential; but warmth may be secured 
by other means than shutting up a room, such as hot 
bottles, a good fire, and warm though not heavy clothing. 
And fresh air does not mean a draught. The window 
should be opened from above, or the room should be 
furnished with a ventilator near the ceiling. The 
simplest and best we know is one invented by Squire 
(the Queen’s chemist); it consists of an oblong hole cut 
through the wall to the open air, close to the ceiling, 
furnished with a grating outside, and a valve which 
can be opened or shut at pleasure from within. This 
ventilator may be adapted to any flat-ceiled room for 
about fifteen shillings. The air as it enters clings to 
the surface of the ceiling, and only gradually diffuses 
itself, creating a pleasant freshness without. any sensible 
draught. Another way of airing a room without draught 
is to have a piece of wood, some inches deep, fitted to 
the bottom of a sash window; the sash is opened and 
closed again upon the wood $ the current of air which 
now steals in between the lower and upper sash is 
directed upward, and while no sensible draught is felt 
even under the window, the room is effectually ven- 
tilated. ; 
An intelligent testimony to the valite of open windows 
was given by @ poot woman: “Ah! that was a won- 
derful evening when you told tis what air we could 
live on, and what we couldn’t. I says to Mrs. Ly as 
we were going home, ‘ There, now, we've been a shutting 


up our windows, and thinking We were shutting the 
pizen out, instead of whith we wete shutting it in. I 
soon got my widow made to open at the top, and it 
has nevet been gttite shut since, for we always sleep six 


in this room. ‘The neighbours did say a6 first. that 
we should catth our deaths, but they scott saw that we 
were so much better, that half the people in the streets 
open their windows at the top now.”* 

The nurse must be equally careful to remove from 
the room everything that can taint the air. Bed- 
hangings, window-curtains, carpets, are all absorbent, 
and noxious effluvia will cling about a woollen substance 
for months, being given out whenever the air is damp. 
Generally speaking, the lighter and more free from 
furniture a sick-room is, the better. 

II. Cleanliness. Another all-important duty of the 
nurse is to look well to the cleanliness of her patient. The 
thousands of small pores which you may perceive on 
the surface of the skin are all the outlets of so many 
tiny pipes conveying waste matters out of the system. 
Every healthy person steams from one fo one-and-a-half 
pint of moisture from the skin in twenty-four hours; 
in sickness, pérspiration is often much increased, for in 
many important diseases nature relieves. itself almost 
entirely by the skin. But perspiration remains on the 
skin, clogging its pores unless washed away; and if this 
be neglected, the patient will suffer from skin-poisoning. 
Every one knows the comfort and physical relief of a 
good wash; none experience greater benefit from it than 
the sick; but with them, as the power of reaction is 
small, care must be exercised not to expose too great a 
surface at once, so as to check perspiration, which would 
renew the evil in another form. It should also be re- 
membered that soft water should be used, not hard. 
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For “ water dressings ” soft water is absolutely necessary ; 
hard water produces an opposite effect. If soft water 
cannot be got, you must collect rain water, or, failing 
this, boil the water, which removes half its hard- 
ness. 

In fevers great relief is frequently found in sponging 
the face and arms with quite hot water. Restless 
patients are often soothed by having their feet bathed 
with water as hot as they can bear, and dried with a 
hot towel; but the bed must be previously protected by 
a mackintosh and towels spread underneath the feet. 

Cleanliness in bedding and clothing is not less essen- 
tial. Much of the moisture of which we spoke saturates 
the bed-clothes and linen of the patient. Hence, fre- 
quent change of linen is necessary for an invalid. The 
poor, who cannot afford frequent change, should have at 
least two of each article in wear, #.¢., two night-shirts 
and two pairs of sheets, that those not in wear may be 
hung out of the window, or in a yard, and purified by 
exposure to the open air, being well warmed before they 
are again used. If possible, no soiled garment or bed- 
ding should be aired in a sick-room. If the invalid is 
able to risé, his bed should be entirely sttipped and 
exposed to the air, A spring mattress is the most 
healthy and comfortable for the sick. 

Again: all the things about a patient should be kept 
eléan. The floor and furniture must be carefully wiped 
with a damp cloth, to avoid raising dust. The medicine 
glasses should be rinsed and wiped whetiévet used. In 
giving liquid food, see that none is spilled into the saucer, 
of it will dtop.on the sheet of bed-gowti. Before every 
teal spread a clean napkin from the chin of the invalid 


‘to thetray, to catch any crumbs which tiay fall, and which 


fire a great worry to the sick, if they get into the bed. 
These minute things make a real differeti#e it @ paticnt’s 
comfort and his willingness to take food. : 

A nurse’s dutiés are positive as well as negative; not 
only is-watchful attention to ventilation Cleanliness 

to protest the sick from injurious influenccs, 
but any vital power they may have must be cherished 
and strengthened ; for it is their best hope of throwing 
off disease or livitig through it. In nursing, it emi- 
netitly holds good, “ A penny saved is a penny gained.” 
The doctor alone may prescribe tonics, but the nurse 
may economise the strength of her patient by attending 
to his warmth, rest, and food. 

III. Warmth. If some substances, such as starch, fat, 
and sugar, are burned in the open air, they disappear, 
changing into carbonic acid and steam. Such changes 
are always accompanied by light and heat, or, if more 
slowly effected, by heat only. Now, such changes are 
continually going on within us, and are the continuous 
natural source of our animal heat. While part of our 
food, the gluten, fibrine, and curd goes to repair our 
wasting frames, a scarcely less important part, the fat, 
butter, sugar, etc., forms fuel for the vital fire on which 
our warmth depends. Any cause, then, which reduces 
the temperature of the animal makes a demand upon 
its substance. Now, “in certain diseased states much 
less heat is produced than in health, and there is a con- 
stant tendency to the decline and ultimate extinction of 
the vital powers by the call made upon them to sustain 
the heat of the body. Cases where this occurs should 
be watched with the greatest care from hour to hour, 
almost from minute to minute. The feet and legs 
should be examined by the hand from time to time, and 
whenever a tendency to chilling is discovered, hot bottles, 
hot bricks, warm flannels, with some warm drink, should 
be made use of, until the temperature is restored. The 
fire should be kept up. Patients are frequently lost in 
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the latter stages of disease from want of attention to 
such simple precautions. A patient may sink from 
want ofa little external warmth. Such cases occur even 
in summer; this fatal chill is most to be feared towards 
early morning.”* 

Warmth must be judiciously applied; for instance, 
blankets should never be doubled over the chest, as 
weak patients are always oppressed by weight of bed- 
ding. Again, hot bottles must not be filled with boiling 
water, nor left in the bed when cold. You should 
always be able to touch a hot bottle with your naked 
hands; if it is required to keep hot some hours, it 
should have a flannel cover or bag. 

IV. Sleep. Who can estimate the renovating power of 
sleep? During sleep all the processes of life go on 
more slowly; the wear and waste of substance is so 
much less than in waking as to justify the expres- 
sion “nourishing sleep.” Never allow the sick to be 
waked; if you let them be roused ont of their first sleep 
you secure a bad night for them. Be absolutely quiet 
while a patient is trying to get to sleep ; whatever has to 
be done must be left rather than risk his night’s rest 
by fidgeting about. Far better wake him after some 
hours of sleep than rouse him when drowsy; for sleep 
perpetuates itself, and in sickness the more a sick man 
sleeps the more power he will have to sleep. A good 
nurse ought to be able to change warm bottles, and even 
to give nourishment during sleep, without rousing the 
invalid. A comfortable arrangement of the pillows 
helps to sleep. This requires some little knack. “ Every 
weak patient, be his illness what it may, suffers more 
or less from difficulty in breathing. To take the weight 
of the body off the poor chest, which is hardly up to 
its work as it is, ought therefore to be the object of 
the nurse in arranging his pillows. Now, what does 
she do, and what are the consequences? She piles the 
pillows one a-top of the other like a wall of bricks. 
The head is thrown upon the chest, and the shoulders 
are pushed forward so as not to allow the lungs room 
to expand. The pillows, in fact, lean upon the patient, 
not the patient upon the pillows. It is impossible to 
give a rule for this, because it must vary with the figure 
of the patient. But the object is to support, with the 
pillows, the back below the breathing apparatus, to 
allow the shoulders room to fall back, and to support 
the head without throwing it forward. The suffering 
of dying patients is immensely increased by neglect of 
these points.” 

All noise is painful to the sick, but sudden or unne- 
cessary noise is far the worst. Any noise which excites 
expectation, such as a slow, shuffling step, or a whispered 
conversation, is to be avoided. A nurse should have a 
light, quick step, and a noiseless dress; the rustling of 
silk, the creaking of hinges or shoes, and the rattling 
of window-frames or flapping of blinds are peculiarly 
irritating to nerves rendered sensitive by fever or weak- 
ness. It needs but little care (a touch of oil, a wedge 
of paper, a stout stick to stir the fire, etc., etc.,) to 
avoid them, and the patient should never have to tell 
you of them. Never speak to your patients while they 
are moving, or keep them standing, or interrupt them 
when occupied, or jar their bed or chair by leaning 
against it. 

V. Food. Thousands of patients, we are told, are 
annually starved in the midst of plenty, not from neglect 
but from ignorance. A patient may only be able to take 
food at particular hours, or he can take some particular 
kind of food at one hour which he cannot at another. 


eo 
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Chronic cases of illness tax ail the ingenuity, persever- 
ance, and observation of a good nurse, and in careless 
hands become cases of protracted starvation. “As a 
general rule, weak patients cannot take solid food before 
11 a.m., and yet require liquid food to sustain them from 
hour to hour; aspoonful of beef-tea, arrowroot and wine, 
egg-flip, every hour, will give them the requisite nourish- 
ment and prevent them from being too much exhausted 
to take at a later hour the solid food which is necessary 
for their recovery. Every patient who can swallow at 
all, can swallow those liquid things if he pleases.” 

The times for taking food must be carefully planned, 
and punctuality in sick-room meals is essential; life 
often hangs on minutes in taking food; but it must not 
stand by the bed-side, or a capricious appetite will, be 
disgusted. The quantity of food must be watchfully 
regulated; if a teacupful ordered every three hours is 
thrown up, try a tablespoonful every hour. The kind of 
food must be judiciously selected. Jelly is of little 
nutritive value: one hundred teaspoonfuls only contain 
one teaspoonful of gelatine. SBeef-tea has a restorative 
power peculiar to itself, and can be relished when all 
other food is rejected.* 

Cream is the lightest form of nourishment, and is 
much more easily digested than milk; but great care is 
needed to ensure its being perfectly sweet. Wenham 
Lake ice is an excellent preservative. Tea and coffee, 
like beef-tea, have a remarkably restorative power. 
Chemists have found out why. They have weighed the 
man, and found that the infusion of one ounce of roasted 
coffee daily will lessen the waste going on in his body 
by one-fourth. As a rule, however, tea and coffee are 
too exciting for the sick after 5 p.m, and interfere with 
sleep. Sleepiness in the morning, on the other hand, is 
often caused by exhaustion, and is relieved by an early 
cup of tea or coffee. A patient must not be talked to, 
or allowed to attend to anything else while at his meals : 
all his nervous strength will be needed for diges- 
tion. 

A nurse who is true to her vocation will study the 
tastes and feelings, as well as the physical wants, of 
her patient. We do not need psychologists to prove 
the intimate connection between mind and body: it is 
patent to every-day observation. What invalid has not 
felt the better for a bunch of fresh flowers brought into 
the room? It is an exploded fable that a few flowers 
will deteriorate the air. A bouquet or a growing plant 
refresh both mind and body. You can hardly realise 
the weariness of constant confinement within four walls, 
without occupation, till you experience it. The sick 
should be indulged with as much variety as possible; 
only let it be « slow variety, which may amuse without 
fatigue. Invalids should be able to see out of the 
window, and the sunshine, with its cheering, renovating 
power, should not be excluded from their room, In 
public hospitals it has been noticed that almost all the 
patients lie with their faces towards the light. 

A glad, pleasant face is peculiarly welcome to the 
sick. A cheerful word is a positive tonic. An instance 
occurs to us. “One of the Light Brigade, who had 
escaped from the Balaclava charge, long after was kicked 
by a horse in the chest, and sent to the Scutari Hospital. 
He was depressed in spirit, which prevented him from 
throwing off the disease engendered by the blow. The 





* Tf the essence of beef-tea is wanted, cut a pound of raw beef into 
small slices, put it in a covered jar without any water, cover it and stand 
the jar in a saucepan of water to simmer for six hours. When you take 
it out you will find about a teacupful of the strongest beef-juice. For 
other receipts, see “ Plain Words about Sickness, addressed to the Mothers 
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doctor remarked he wished the soldicr could be roused, 
and among other remedies leeches were prescribed. 
While watching them I tried to enter into conversation, 
but received only monosyllabic replies. A copy of 
Tennyson’s poem having been sent to me that morning, 
I took it out and read aloud— 
“** Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Charge for the guns!’ he said. 

Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 

** © Forward, the Light Brigade!’ 

Was there a man dismayed ? 

Not though the soldiers knew 

Some one had blunder’d ; 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and dio.’ 
The man at once forgot his pain, and entered into a 
spirited description of that terrific gallop to and from 
the cannon-crowned height. In a few days the invalid 
requested the doctor to discharge him for duty, being 
now in health; but, whether the cure was effected by 
the leeches or the poem, it is impossible to say. On 
giving the card, the medical man murmured, ‘ Well done, 
Tennyson !’ ’’* 

Many fancy a nurse is only needed to spare her 
patient bodily exertion ; but it is far more necessary to 
spare him mental effort. If the sick have to think for 
themselves, they might as well have no nurse. They 
must not have to remind you of their medicines, their 
meals, their night-light, etc., nor require to answer the 
same questions again and again when once would 
suffice. You must plan for them, remember for them, 
ard anticipate all their wants, and all this without 
expatiating on what you are doing or mean todo. “A 
nurse ought to understand every change of her patient’s 
face, every change of his attitude, every change of his 
voice. And she ought to study them till she feels no 
one else understands them so well. She may make 
mistakes, but she is on the way to being a good nurse. 
Whereas, the nurse who never observes her patient’s 
countenance at all, and never expects to see any varia- 
tion, any more than if she had the charge of delicate 
china, is on the way to nothing at all. She will never 
be a nurse. ‘ He hates to be watched,’ is the excuse of 
every careless nurse. Very true. All sick people and 
all children hate to be ‘watched.’ But find a nurse 
who really understands her children and her patients, 
and see whether these are aware that they have been 
“watched.” It is not the staring at a patient which 
tells the really observant nurse the little things she 
ought to know. The best observer I know, the man 
whose labours among lunatics have earned for him the 
gratitude of Europe, appears to be quite absent. He 
leans back in his chair with half-shut eyes, and ymean- 
while sees everything, hears everything, and observes 
everything.” + 

This habit of correct observation will enable you to 
give a concise and serviceable report to the doctor ; you 
can tell how many hours the invalid slept, and at what 
hours of the night; you will be a fair judge of how 
many ounces of food he swallowed; you will learn to 
distinguish the indication of the pulse, so valuable when 
rightly interpreted, so fatally delusive to a novice; and 
you will notice many other points on which we cannot 
here touch. 





* Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” 
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Yet observation alone is not sufficient, without thought 
and judgment, to make use of the details with which it 
supplies us. A nurse should be a thoughtful, respon- 
sible person; nor must her thoughtfulness benefit her 
patients only while she is in actual charge over them. 
Her own health requires that she should leave the sick- 
room for rest and daily fresh air, and it is during her 
absence that so many accidents (?) occur; the visitor is 
injudiciously admitted, the afternoon rest is broken, the 
medicine omitted, and the meal delayed. All this might 
be prevented by previous arrangement; and it is the 
duty of a nurse not so much to do the things which 
are actually required, as to know they are done. In- 
deed, the same principle applies to every person in 
charge; we should so conduct our affairs as to be able 
to devolve them on others when needful. 

Have we sketched too high amodel? Yet, less than 
this will not meet the wants of the suffering and help- 
less. For this, as for every other vocation, we must 
through prayer obtain a strength beyond our own. 
This will help us to meet patiently the irritability of 
nervous invalids, calmly and promptly to fulfil duties of 
critical importance, and to reflect Heaven’s own light to 
those walking in the shadow of death. 

At this time, when so much is said about the employ- 
ment of women, and the difficulty of procuring it, it is 
well to know that in the nursing department the demand 
far exceeds the supply, and this although ample remu- 
neration is offered. Even probationers at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital are allowed a stipend during their year of 
training, after which, immediate employment is obtained 
for them, commencing at not less than £20 a year, with 
extras. Will not some of the women of England, then, 
come forward and embrace this truly womanly voca- 
tion ? 





INDIAN THIEVES. 


COMMUNICATED BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS SEATON. 


In that most interesting work, “ Modern Egyptians,” by 
Lane, the translator of the “ Thousand and One Nights,” 
I met with this paragraph :—“ Even the common thieves 
used not many years since to respect a superior, who was 
called the Sheikh. He was often required to search for 
stolen goods and to bring offenders to justice, which he 
generally accomplished. It is very remarkable that the 
same strange system prevailed amongst the ancient 
Egyptians.” 

I think it is equally remarkable that not many years 
ago—1823—a somewhat similar system prevailed in 
various districts in India, and may possibly prevail in a 
modified form to this day. The thieves in those dis- 
tricts were banded together under acknowledged leaders, 
to whom they all paid implicit obedience, and through 
whose influence stolen property might be recovered. 
But the strange feature in these Indian brotherhoods of 
thieves was that they and their leaders were always 
ready to earn an honest livelihood, and their peculiar 
and favourite line was that of chokeydar, or watchman. 
To sober-minded Englishmen it may seem a strange and 
most dangerous plan to employ a professed thief to 
watch and guard property from thieves—his own com- 
rades, in whose company he had robbed and plundered 
many a time; but it is one of the many remarkable 
anomalies that are to be met with in that most remark- 
able, and still little known country. I have never known 
these chokeydars other than honest and faithful; the 
goods and chattels of any person entrusted to one of 
these thieves were respected by the band; his house was 
never robbed. Sometimes a thief, disappointed, perhaps, 
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in his share of a booty, would “run rusty,” and, to show 
his spite to his leader, would commit some small depre- 
dation on a protected house; but he could not do much, 
he could get no assistance, and there were too many of 
the fraternity on the watch. 

In October 1823 I reached Cawnpore, on my way to 
join my regiment, and as I should be some time getting 
together my marching establishment, tents, horses, ser- 
vants, etc.—for I had come up by the river—I hired a 
small bungalow. As soon as I had taken up my resi- 
dence, I was waited upon by the cutwal of the chokey- 
dars, as he was called, a respectable looking individual, 
well-spoken, dignified, stately, but with an eye that 
seemed to glance round and to catalogue and appraise 
everything in the room in that glance, who advised me 
to take a watchman whom he was prepared to supply. 
I did not “see the fun” of paying ten shillings a month, 
for (as I thought) a mere incumbrance, and I refused. 
Fortunately a friend came in at the moment, and told me 
the story of a young officer who had been recently robbed ; 
he would not hire a chokeydar, so everything he pos- 
sessed was taken out of his house, the very sheet he was 
lying on was taken from under him, and his sword, as a 
warning, was thrust through his mattress. 

This clever and seemingly impossible feat was effected 
in the simplest and neatest way possible. The young 
officer was warned that his house would be robbed, the 
thieves knew that he would watch, but they knew also 
that his youth would soon succumb to the heat of the 
climate and the fatigue of watching, and then he would 
slumber most profoundly. So on the third night, as day 
began to dawn, and when, as anticipated, overcome by the 
fatigue of the two previous nights’ watch, and lulled by 
the coolness of the morning air, in fancied security the 
young officer had sunk into a profound slumber, the 
thieves commenced operations. They had but a few 
minutes for their work, for daybreak was close at hand, 
and it dawns near the tropics as rapidly gs light departs ; 
there is very little twilight; dawn springs at once into 
broad daylight. ‘To get into his room, remove all his 
boxes, his furniture and other things, to take the pistols 
from under his pillow, and gently remove the sword from 
his now relaxed grasp, was the work of a few minutes 
only, and the main body of the gang moved rapidly away, 
carrying off the plandered property. The leader of the 
gang remained with two of his men. They first drew 
off gently the single sheet that covered the sleeper, 
then they rolled up the under one until it was parallel 
to, and touching his back as he lay on his side. Then 
all left the room but the leader. Squatting on the 
ground close to the sleeper’s head, as it hung over the 
pillow, he took a feather and gently tickled his nose. 
Thinking it was a fly, he instinctively rolled over to the 
other side, and when he had again settled into sleep, the 
rolled-up sheet was easily withdrawn. Then, thrusting 
the sharpened sword through the mattress, the thief 
walked off in triumph, following his gang, who with the 
stolen property had effected their retreat in safety. 

This story settled the matter. The cutwal kept his 
promise to supply me with a good man, and before 
evening I was master to a hearty, jolly old fellow, 
called Bhowanny, who, to my great surprise and the 
surprise of all my friends, proved to be a Brahmin of 
the highest strain. How one of the purest caste came 
to be connected with the guild of thieves I never could 
understand. I thought at one time that he might be 
their Friar Tuck. At all events, he was the most 
straightforward, honest, good-tempered old fellow I ever 
met with. He left his old wife and family to follow 


me, when I left Cawnpore, and looked after me as if 
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I was his son. He remained in my service over eleven 
years—in fact, until I came home on furlough. My 
other servants treated him with the greatest respect, 
always addressing him as Maha Rajah, or great prince. 
This, in everyday intercourse, was shortened to Marj ; 
and they constantly kissed his feet, embraced his 
knees, or stood before him in the attitude of supplica- 
tion. 

About a year and a half after I had engaged him, I 
found myself at Seetapore, in Oude, a place celebrated 
in those days for skilful and desperate thieves and 
dacoits. My chum and I thought that we might as 
well have one of the local practitioners to help Bho- 
wanny, who, from being a stranger, and unknown, 
might not at first have any influence with the pro- 
fessionals of the district. Bhowanny knew what he 
was about, and went and engaged for our service the 
leader of all the thieves in the place, and a more wild, 
desperate-looking, audacious, intelligent, outspoken, civil, 
and obliging blackguard I never met with. He had 
attained to his pre-eminence in the thieves’ fraternity by 
his numerous skilfully-planned and audacious robberies, 
by his thorough knowledge of the whole country, his 
aptitude at disguise, ability in getting intelligence, and 
in disposing of his plunder. 

He was a perfect picture, and would have been a “joy,” 
a small fortune, to an artist, could any have seen him as 
he stood before us—his head covered with rope like 
rolls of red muslin wound into a turban, that covered his 
ears and the back of his neck; his spare muscular frame 
stripped to the waist; his beard flowing down nearly to 
his breast, his long locks curled and matted together ; 
and his keen piercing eyes glistening with excitement ; 
while leaning upon a six-foot bow, and flourishing in his 
right hand half a dozen ugly-looking arrows, giving 
emphasis to his words, he recounted his adventures, 
sometimes tragical, but mostly ludicrous. 

I will give an outline of one of his stories, which may 
amuse, though it loses half its interest for want of the 
man's rough language, his grand expressions, and the 
force derived from the gesticulations with which hoe 
acted his tale. 

One day in the rainy season, Tokee—the name by 
which we knew him—received intelligence from a sure 
and trusty spy, that a well-to-do “ Bunniah” grocer and 
chandler in the town had several hundred rupees con- 
cealed in his shop; that the Bunniah was going out the 
next night to attend some merrymaking in a neighbour- 
ing village, and that hse would be absent all that night 
and part of the next day. 

The man and his shop were but too well known to 
Tokee. He had somehow contrived to borrow a small 
sum of money from the Bunniah, which was constantly 
increased by enormous interest, by usury; or, if Tokee 
contrived to pay off any portion, the debt was speedily 
brought up again to the original amount, by some 
process which seemed mysterious to the unfortunate 
debtor. “ Sahib,” he said, “ I was being eaten up. I paid 
him ten times over.” 

So here was an opportunity for personal revenge, to 
plunder the old extortioner, reimburse himself of all 
of which he had been defrauded, live at the old fel- 
low’s expense, and enjoy his anguish of mind at the loss 
of his treasure. 

Towards sunset, when the great heat of the day had 
passed, and people were thronging the bazaar and streets, 
Tokee, who was determined that this cowp should not 
fail for want of proper precautions, went to reconnoitre, 
accompanied by his second in command, a sort of Little 
John. Tokee charged himself with the delicate task of 
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reconnoitring the inside, His comrade was to examine 
the outside of the shop, and all connected with it. 

The shop was of the kind common throughout India 
and the East, generally a square room of a convenient 
size built on to the dwelling-house, with which it com- 
municated by a low strong door. The front of the room 
was open towards the street, but closed at night by 
strong sliding shutters. This contained the bulk of his 
goods, and was the shop proper. Outside this was a 
broad verandah, with a floor raised eighteen inches above 
the street. On this floor was placed a stand, on which 
were vessels of various sizes, containing convenient quan- 
tities of the article to be sold; and here the Bunniah sat, 
and his customers came to buy and sell, and haggle 
over their pennyworths. 

Whilst Little John scanned the walls and doors of 
shop and house, and examined the neighbouring walls 
and houses, Tokee, who had put some money in his 
girdle, watched his opportunity, and when no other 
customer was there, and the Bunniah had gone into the 
inner or shop proper, he boldly entered after him, and 
plumped himself down on the floor. Startled by this 
sudden and unceremonious entrance, the Bunniah 
hastily snatched up an old sack, and threw it over some- 
thing, which Tokee instinctively divined was the hiding- 
place of the treasure. ‘l'o avoid suspicion, he imme- 
diately diverted the Bunniah’s attention by talking about 
his debt, and tendering payment ofa portion; then, pur- 
posely taxing him with usury and fraud, he drove the 
old fellow into a fury, and when the tempest of alterca- 
tion, mingled with volleys of abuse, “waxed fast and 
furious,” 'l'okee, who was cool and collected, had ample 
time to take an accurate survey of everything in the 
shop, the position of the sacks, the shelves, the shutters, 
stands, and such like, and calculate the chances of 
a successful attack. Having found out all he desired, 
Tokee calmed the Bunniah by seeming to be convinced ; 
then, paying the money he had brought, he left the shop, 
and, parting on good terms with the Bunniah, he went 
to meet his confederate. 

On comparing notes, Tokee instantly decided to 
attack the shop by breaking through the wall from the 
lane: the discoveries of his confederate seemed to render 
this mode of attack both safe and certain. The wall of 
the shop was built of kutchi puck, that is, of kiln-burnt 
bricks laid in mud plaster ; and, of all kinds of wall, this 
is the easiest to break through. 

It may be as well to explain that in India there are 
several modes or kinds of building: the first is pucka, 
that is, with kiln-burnt bricks laid in lime-mortar; the 
next is, kutchi pucka, kiln-burnt bricks, laid with 
tempered clay instead of mortar; then kutchi, or sun- 
dried bricks laid on tempered clay; and lastly, walls 
built of tempered clay, like what is called cob in Devon- 
shire. It may be well imagined that there cannot be 
much cohesion between kiln-burnt bricks and the tem- 
pered clay used instead of mortar, and that of these 
several kinds of building it is most easy to break 
through. 

The shop stood at the corner of a lane ieading down 
to the river, which was in flood at the time. Half-way 
down the lane was a narrow winding gully, that led to 
the bridge, most convenient for advance or retreat. 
A small stock of firewood had been laid in the lane 
against the wall of the shop, in such a manner as to 
form a snug dark corner against the centre of the wall 
of the shop, as if on purpose to favour the intended 
attack, by securing the actors from prying eyes of chance 
passengers going down the main street. 

But to counterbalance these great advantages, the 
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position of the shop, the dark gully, the screen of fire- 
wood, and the nature of the walls, were several serious 
disadvantages : the nights were moonlight, and the moon 
would not set till late, thus contracting the time for 
their operations ; then the Cutwallee (police station) was 
within two hundred paces; the district watchman was 
close by, and the door of the courtyard of the Bunniah’s 
dwelling-house opened into the lane a few feet beyond 
the stack of wood. This was most awkward. ‘The near 
vicinity of the police station, or of the district watch- 
man, T'okee cared little about: the latter could easily be 
provided for; and in respect to the former, “ You know, 
Sahib,” he said, “the old proverb, Cheragh ke neeché 
undeyara—there is a shadow below the lamp—the police 
would not think of looking for a robbery just under 
their noses.” But the door of the courtyard opening 
into the lane, so near the place of attack, was the real 
danger; for on any alarm whilst they were at work, the 
enemy might sally out and take them in flank, or if 
they happened to be in the shop at the time, they would 
be caught in a regular trap, But nothing venture 
nothing have; the prize in view was too great, and the 
desire for revenge for the Bunniah’s extortion too strong 
to be foregone, and as the dangers were all in the way of 
business, and rather a pleasurable excitement, the attack 
was decided upon without the least hesitation. 

Next day the shop was narrowly watched, and every 
move of the Bunniah and his people duly reported to the 
two principals by some of the gang. As night came on 
the shop was closed, and the Bunniah went off to his 
engagement; the sky became overcast with heavy clouds, 
the people disappeared from the streets one by one; the 
shops were closed; lights were extinguished ; all sounds 
died away except the occasional warning cry of the 
watchmen, the barking here and there of a dog, or the 
wailing howl of the jackalls, and sleep settled down on 
the weary inhabitants. 

As the night advanced, and the moon went down, 
the clouds grew heavier; a soft, drizzling rain came on. 
Chokeydars, men, dogs, and jackals took shelter from 
it, and then all was silence. Presently four or five 
figures, wrapped in black blankets, entered the town; 
three went off in different directions towards the Cut- 
wallee (police station), and up and down the street; and 
two, divested of all superfluous clothes, stopped in a dark 
place, took off their blankets, oiled their bodies, and, re- 
suming their blankets, advanced towards the Bunniah’s 
shop, and squatted themselves in the dark corner formed 
by the stack of wood. 

The confederates had effectually provided against 
interruption from the distant chokeydar, by sending one 
of the gang, an amusing, chattering fellow, to engage 
him in a gossip over sundry pipes of good tobacco— 
temptations that no native of India can withstand; 
and of course the chokeydar was to be intoxicated by a 
little bhang mixed with the tobacco. 

Secured by the weather, and the mancuvre of their 
comrade, from all immediate fear of interruption, the 
confederates set to work. To get out the first brick 
was one great difficulty ; no blow could be struck by any 
instrument : it would ring through the wall and inevitably 
rouse the sleepers. But these skilful operators picked 
the clay-mortar out with tools made for the purpose, and 
without much delay got the brick out. The others fol- 
lowed closely. The bricks were of the old Indian pattern, 
five inches square, one-and-a-half inch thick. After 
getting out a few, it became necessary to exercise the 
utmost judgment and caution to ascertain which was 
the inside layer of bricks, and to get out the first with- 
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out letting it fall into the shop; this was successfully 
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done. As the hole every moment was made larger, more 
and more care was required to prevent materials falling 
inwards and making a noise. All went on prosperously 
and silently until the hole was large enough to admit a 
man’s head, when a brick fell into the shop with a dull, 
heavy thump on the earthen floor, and at that very 
moment their scout in the main street signalled that 
some one was coming. 

The confederates shrank into the dark corner formed by 
the pile of wood. Cowering down under their black 
blankets, they held their breath, listening for sounds 
from the inmates who might have been disturbed, and 
for the footsteps of the belated person. Slowly the pas- 
senger came along, pace by pace; then, turning down the 
lane, and passing within two feet of the crouching men, 
he paused as if he saw something. Their hearts beat 
wildly, and Tokee’s comrade was about to spring up and 
rush away; but Tokee seized him by the arm and forced 
him to keep his place. Then the drizzle, which had 
almost ceased, began to come on thicker, and the man 
moved slowly away. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, they listened in- 
tently at the hole to ascertain if any of the inmates had 
been disturbed. All was quiet. The work was resumed 
with increased vigour, and in a short time a breach was 
made large enough to enable a man to creep in freely. 
Putting his head and shoulders through the breach, 
Tokee listened intently for any sound that would indi- 
cate the vicinity of an inmate—any one sleeping in the 
shop or stirring in the house. All was silent, and the 
confederates crept in and groped about, Tokee to find 
the hiding-place of the treasure, his comrade to help, or 
find anything of value. The hiding-place of the treasure 
was soon found, the bags piled over it moved away; then, 
with some difficulty and care, to avoid noise, the box 
containing the treasure was forced open, and they got 
possession of the bag. 

Again their faithful scout in the main street gave the 
signal; but this time the house was stirring, for day- 
break was close at hand. Quick as thought, Tokee 
made a dart at the hole, and got out into the lane, 
grasping the bag of rupees. His confederate, following 
at his heels, was equally quick, but not equally lucky ; 
for, in the hurry of getting through the breach, Tokee’s 
foot caught in a string that hung from a shelf above, 
and, in the struggle to free himself, he brought down 
on the head of his follower a large round earthen pot, 
that proved to be full of treacle, and felled him to the 
ground. 

“ Bap ré bap !”-—oh dear, oh dear ! called out the man, 
in his surprise; but in an instant he was up again, 
struggling to get out through the hole. Half of the broken 
pot, however, stuck on his head, and the treacle, stream- 
ing down, filled his eyes and half stupified him. 

The crash of the pot and the man’s involuntary excla- 
mation’ roused the Bunniah’s family ; some rushed into 
the shop, others into the courtyard, and one stout old 
lady ran into the lane, all screaming at the top of their 
Voices, “Chor, ehor”-—thieves, thieves—* Dawro,* dawro” 
—help, help—“ Dhakoo, dhakoo, dacoits, dacoits.” 
The neighbours, roused by the well-known cry, took 
it up, and the police, who were on the move, came 
running up from the Cutwallee, calling out “ Maro, 
maro”—kill, kill—* Pukré, pukré”—seize them, seize 
them. Just as they reached the corner of the lane the 
unfortunate thief had staggered out of the hole with the 
instinct of self-preservation, had thrown off the broken 
pot, had drawn his hand across his eyes to clear away 





* Dawro means run; but, az used here, it means ‘run and help us.” | 
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the treacle, and. dashed down the lane. Coming full 
butt against the stout old lady, he knocked her down 
and fell over her. Up he jumped, and off again, run- 
ning for dear life, for the police were within a few yards 
of him; but the fall of the old woman saved him. On 
being knocked over, she fell on something hard, and, 
being terribly frightened and much hurt, and feeling 
herself covered with something wet, which she thought 
was blood, she believed herself to be wounded, and 
groaned out, “I’m killed, I’m killed.” The foremost 
policeman stopped a moment to see if a murder had 
been committed, and this gave the fugitive some yards 
start. Running and staggering on, he missed the narrow 
gully (fortunately), blundered on to the end of the lane, 
stumbled over a heap of rubbish, and went souse into 
the river. This washed the treacle out of his eyes, and 
he struck out boldly for the other bank, but with much 
noise, for he was a poor swimmer. 

In the meantime Tokee, who on the first alarm had 
darted off like an arrow, fled down the gully, and 
threaded its various windings with the silence and speed 
of a night hawk; but as he emerged from the lane and 
got to the bridge head, he was suddenly confronted by 
three chokeydars. Believing that his comrade was 
close at hand to second him, he-instantly dashed at the 
three. The right-hand man was knocked down and 
hurled several paces away, but the others, though stag- 
gered, seized hold of him, one by the blanket, which was 
hanging loose from his head and shoulders, the other 
seized by the arm; and now the precaution of oiling 
his body stood him in good stead. Struggling on, he 
abandoned his blanket to the man who had seized it, 
and, giving himself a sudden wrench, he twisted easily 
out of the hands of the other, who had no firm hold on 
account of his greasy skin. Then, bounding forward, 
he crossed the bridge, the chokeydars in full ery after 
him, leaped the low wall at the end of the bridge, and 
dived at once into a perfect rabbit-warren of mud huts 
close at hand, the resort of himself and gang, and he 
was safe, for the chokeydars dared not follow him. 
Hiding his plunder, and putting on some clothes, and 
taking another blanket, he went boldly on to the bridge, 
and calmly listened to the uproar in the town. 

When his less fortunate comrade fell into the river and 
swam towards the opposite shore, some of the police 
came up armed with matchlocks, and, directed by the 
noise he made, began to fire at him. ‘Tokee instantly 
guessing that his comrade was: swimming the river, 
ran swiftly and silently to a bend in the stream, gave the 
signal to his follower, and, reaching out, he soon caught 
him by the hand and got him ashore. Then, making a 
wide circuit, to avoid the police, they reached their haunt 
in safety, and on examining their booty found that they 
had got nearly six hundred rupees. 

Of course, Tokee did not fail to visit the old extor- 
tioner next day and enjoy his despair, whilst he lectured 
him on the folly of keeping so much money in such an 
insecure place. It was tempting, he said, all the rascals in 
the country to try and rob him ; and on being shown the 
breach made in the wall, he quietly remarked, that it 
must have been done by a pucka chor (a skilful thief), and 
an impudent fellow, to attack a house so near the police- 
station. 
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Arter reading “The Battle of the Bees” in No. 840 of 
“The Leisure Hour,” I waited to see if any bee-masters 
could afford to the writer trustworthy information on 
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the subject of his very interesting paper. Having made 
the habits of the honey-bee a careful study for many 
years, I offer the following observations. 

hat the uninitiated may be the better able to judge 
of the extent and consequences of these occasional wars 
called bee-battles, be it known that each community of 
bees consists of one queen, from 500 to 1,500 drones, 
and from 10,000 to 30,000 working bees. The drones, 


*‘ Those lazy fathers of the industrious hive,” 


are allowed to enjoy their life of ease and pleasure but 
for a few months—generally from May to July, some- 
times from April to August. 

In the contests between the drones and workers the 
fighting is all on one side. This we pass over for the 
present, only observing that the hive is placed in a 
better position by the contention. 

A battle between the workers of different communities 
is © much more serious affair. Bee-fights generally 
originate in those persistent attempts to rob, which are 
to a greater or less degree indulged in at various times, 
but mostly in the autumn. In the richer part of the 
honey-season, if the weather is very hot, the strong 
odour of pollen and honey attracts the bees recently 
hatched, so that, instead of following the older ones into 
the fields, they enter the fragrant domiciles of their 
neighbours, and many fall a sacrifice to this indulgence 
of their natural instincts. But newly-hatched bees are 
not the only robbers. Bees, though proverbially indus- 
trious, will always save themselves labour when they 
can, and help themselves to honey when it can be had. 
A swarm of bees sometimes enters a hive already 
occupied, causing serious strife. Queens never take 
part in these desperate struggles, commonly called bee- 
battles. Bees have many enemies; but the inhabitant 
of the adjoining hive is the one most to be dreaded. 
Strong, or at least well-to-do hives, are as a rule the 
aggressors, and weak hives, especially queenless ones, 
are the first victims. When weak hives are over- 
powered and robbed, the marauders seek other prey, 
and occasionally the most disastrous consequences 
follow. 

When bees are about to swarm, certain scouts select 
a place suitable for a new home, and it often happens 
that the neighbouring hives are examined for this pur- 
pose. This leads to quarrelling, and to some loss of life, 
but never to a bee-battle. Such loss may in some de- 
gree be prevented by keeping near the apiary a hive or 
two, with a little comb in position. 

After a battle the defeated hive is always robbed ; 
indeed, the robbery goes on during the fight, and the 
few remaining bees (if any) are dispersed—mostly, per- 
haps, in their search for food. 

Some years ago, at Newtown, a hamlet belonging to 
this parish (Tisbury, Wilts), two stocks of bees, the pro- 
perty of cottagers, occupied each its own garden, the 
highway lying between. At the close of the honey 
season one hive attacked the other with such violence, 
that, after several days’ hard fighting, the whole popula- 
tion of one of the hives was destroyed, and the fruits of 
the summer’s industry transferred to the stronghold of 
the invaders. I had not the opportunity of ascertaining 
the origin of this battle, but have not the slightest 
doubt but that it began in the usual way, by a raid in 
search of plunder. 

In my own garden, where I have had from thirty to 
sixty hives, I have frequently prevented a serious fight 
by contracting or closing the doorways of the hives. 
Upon one occasion the strife had assumed such serious 
proportions that I was obliged to remove the invaded 
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hive to a distant part of the garden. Even this did 
not suffice, probably on account of a few of the invaders 
being left in the hive. I then took the stock about five 
hundred yards from the scene of conflict. This suc- 
ceeded, and in «few days the bees went to work as if 
nothing had happened, although during the fray they 
had lost many bees, and some pounds of honey. It is 
a difficult matter to separate the belligerents after.a fight 
has fairly commenced, because in their exasperation 
they continue the strife long after working-time. 

Within the limits of this parish is a farm called 
Withyslade, the property of Lord Arundell of Wardour. 
The dwelling-house is situated about a quarter of a mile 
from any other residence. Many years ago the occupier 
of this farm lost a mare when her foal was in a helpless 
condition. It was taken and “ brought up by hand,” and 
thrived in a most satisfactory manner. As was likely 
under the circumstances, it became quite the pet of the 
family, and was allowed to go in doors with the freedom, 
if not the frequency, of a lap-dog. When it had grown 
quite a nice colt it found its way into the garden and 
upset a stock of bees. The infuriated insects attacked 
the poor animal with such fury that after a short time 
he died in extreme agony. 

Some years afterwards, this same garden was the 
scene of one of the most determined and disastrous bee- 
battles perhaps ever recorded. The farm had passed 
into other hands, a new house had been built, and an 
apiary erected at right-angles with the house, and close 
to it. In the spring (I forget the year), four or five 
communities occupied the apiary. My aunt (the bee- 
mistress), considering her bee-house too much exposed 
to the wind, placed all the swarms of the season out of 
doors, in the usual single-pedestal cottage style. Five 
or six swarms came off during the summer, and were 
placed just outside the apiary, and in a line with the 
front of the farm-house. 

At the usual time for freebooting, a serious disturb- 
ance amongst the hives took place. Very soon the strife 
had become alarming, and my aunt concluded that some 
mysterious cause of quarrel between the old hives and 
swarms had arisen. From this time to the end of the 
conflict the battle raged so furiously that no person dared 
do more than look on from a respectful distance, and, 
with regretful amazement, let the thing take its course. 

My aunt’s suspicions as to the combatants were not 
verified. Whilst this fierce war was raging, something 
equally enigmatical was taking place in the garden of a 
cottager living about a quarter of a mile distant. He 
kept a number of bees, and was not a little astonished 
to find them in the early part of the day leaving their 
homes in the most excited manner, as if some half-dozen 
swarms were coming off at the same time. The bees 
were evidently intent upon something that engaged all 
their energies, and that was not in the line of common 
bee-work. This was the invading host, so skilfully 
marshalled, and that seemed to understand the cause of 
the uproar. Off to the seat of war in “double quick 
time” seemed to be the order of the day. Day after 
day was this terrible conflict continued, till every hive 
of my aunt’s was destroyed, and every cell rifled of its 
treasure. 

It would be quite useless to attempt a description of 
the scene of desolation that appeared after this fierce 
battle; it can be more easily imagined. 

It seems somewhat ungrateful to our industrious and 
useful little friends thus to hold them up as quarrelsome 
neighbours; but I hope to make them some amends by 
adding, in a future paper, a few facts relating to their 
“love and labour.” J. B. 
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